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N. E. FARMER. | vasion taught the original inhabitants better modes grasse, in Februarie, the moone increasing, for 

=r a | of using fertilizing materials ; but their Saxon suc-| that is the best time to cause increase of grasse.” 


| cessors, in all probability, knew less of agriculture 

FARM-YARD MANURE. ‘than the mane War and fighting was their pro- 
Of all fertilizers, the most universal and most) fession; they held the husbandman in much con- 
valuable to the cultivator, and yet the most gener- ‘tempt. The confusion attendant upon British, 
ally mismanaged, is farm-yard manure, which has | Saxon, and Danish inroads, still farther retarded 
been often well described as the farmer’s sheet an- | in England the progress of agriculture, which nev- 
chor. From this fertilizer, man must have derived | er prospers in a poor, disturbed country. The very 
some benefits, even before he was compelled, by | laws made in those days for its encouragement, 
the.increase of population, to cultivate and manure | show to what a low ebb the art of cultivating the 
his land, It is the earliest mentioned of all ma-| and was then reduced. ‘Thus it was provided, 
nures; although at first the only notice we meet | that if any one laid dung upon a field, the law al- 
with of dung and dunghills, describes them as em- | ]owed him, if the owner of it consented, to use it 
ployed in Palestine for fuel; and, to this day, in| for one year; and if the quantity of manure con- 
the barren deserts of the East, that of the camel, | veyed was in considerable quantities, so as to ren- 
after being dried in the sun, is the only combusti- | der it necessary to employ a cart, he was then en- 
ble article the natives possess. This manure is | titled to use the land for three years; and if any 
noticed by the earliest agricultural writers. M. P. | person, with the consent of the owner of the soil, 


| When, however, the manure is applied for corn 
lands, “looke that the winde be westerley, and 
the moone in the wane.” 

The manure commonly furnished by the farm- 
yard is compounded of a mixture of animal and 
vegetable substances, of the putrefying straw of 
various descriptions of grain, mixed with the feces 
und urine of cattle, horses and swine. The mix- 
ture forms no new substance, neither does the pu- 
jtrefaction which ensues add to the bulk of the 
dung; on the contrary, it causes a considerable 
loss of weight. 

There have been many arguments and much 
difference of opinion among cultivators, with re- 
gard to the advantages of employing dung in a 
fresh or in a putrid state; and, as is too often the 
case, beth parties have run into extremes, the one 











Cato tells us, in his fourth chapter, to “Study to folded his cattle on it for the space of a year, he side contendiag for the propriety of employing it 
have a large dunghill ; keep your compost careful- |! was then entitled to cultivate it fur four yeays for | fresh from the farin yard, the other contending that 





ly; when you carry it out, scatter it and pulverize 
it; carry it out inthe autumn. Lay dung round 
the roots of your olives in autumn.” And in his 
29th chapter, “ Divide your manure; carry half of 
itto the field where you sow your provender; and 
if there are olive trees, put some dung to their 
roots.” And in chapter 37, he advises the use of 
pigeons’ dung for gardens, meadows, and corn land, 
as well as amurca, which is the dregs of oil; and 
recommends the farmer to preserve carefully the 
dung of all descriptions of animals. These direc- 
tions were given one hundred and fifty years B. C. ; 
after a lapse of two thousand years, the direction 
to the farmer must still be the same; little can be 
added to the advice of Cato, when he said, “ Study 
to have a large dunghill.” Virgil is still more par- 
ticular: in his description of fertilizers, he men- 
tions with common manure, ashes, (Georg. 1. i. v. 
80.) Pumice-stone and shells, (1. ii. v. 346-50, and 
350-358.) Varro (c. 38, |. i.) mentions many kinds 
of animal manure, and is particularly minute in 
his enumeration of the dung of birds, and includes 
even that of blackbirds and thrushes kept in avia~ 
ries. Columella (I. ii. c. 5) advises the cultivator 
not to carry out to the field more dung than the ja- 


; his own benefit. All these laws were evidently 


| for the purpose of encouraging the better manuring | 
| . « 
| of the land; but the necessity of such an induce- | 


|ment betrays the poverty of the farmers of those 
i days, and the insufficiency of their live stock. In 
ithe middle ages little was done for agricultyre. 
The monks, after the introduction of Christianity, 
were the most learned and skillful in the best 
modes of applying manures, They early excelled 
in their gardens. The population of England in 
those days, however, was too limited to require the 
cultivation of inferior soils. 

In 1570, Conradus Herebashius, a learned Ger- 
man, published his four books of Husbandry, which 
were translated by Googe ; he mentions the seve- 
ral descriptions of manure employed in his time. 


superstition. He speaks of the dung of poultry 
and pigeons with much approbation; but repro- 
bates the use of thatof geese and ducks. Human 
feces, he says, when mixed with rubbish, is good ; 
but by itself, is too hot. Urine he commends high- 
ly for apple trees and vines. Of the dung of ani- 
mals, he mentions that of the ass as first in order 
for fertilizing effects; then that of sheep, goats, 





His book is a strange mixture of good sense and | 


it cannot well be too retten, ‘! he mode employed 
| by Mr Coke is the medium between these errone- 
ous practices; he found that the employment of 
| the fresh dung certainly made the dung go much 
| farther; but then a multitude of the seeds of va- 
| rious weeds were carried on tothe land along with 
|the compost. He has, therefore, since used his 
manure when only in a half putrefied state, called 
| short dung by furmers ; and henee, the seeds are 
| destroyed by the effects of the putrefaction, and 
the dung still extends much further than if suffer- 
ed to remain until quite putrefied. 

Putrefaction cannot go on without the presence 
of moisture ; where water is entirely absent there 
and hence, many farmers 
have adopted the practice of pumping the drainage 
of their farm-yards over their dung heaps ; others 
invariably place them in low damp situations, 
This liquid portion cannot be too highly valued by 
jthe cultivator. The svil where a» danghill has 
| laid in a field is always distingnished by a rank 
}luxuriance in the succeeding crop, even if the 
| earth beneath, to the depth of six inches, is re- 


| 


can be no putrefaction ; 





moved and spread with the dunghill. 
The controversy, too, which once so keenly ex- 


borers can cover with the soil the same day, as the oxen, horses ; lastly, swine, “ very hurtfull to corne, | isted, as to the slate of fermentation in which dung 


exposure to the sun does it considerable injury; 
and he enumerates (I. ii, c. 15,) as well known fer- 
tilizers, night-soil, the excrements of birds and 
sheep, urine, (especially for apple trees and vines,) 
dregs of oil, the excrements of cattle, the ass, the 
goat, of pigs; ashes, chopped stalks of the lupine, 
(or hop,) leaves of trees, brambles, &c., and mud 
from sewers or ditches. 

Of the early inhabitants of Britain, Pliny tells 
us, (b. 17, c. 6, 7,8,) that they highly valued the 
use of marl for particular soils, but on other lands 
they never employed it. We are told that they 


| but-used in some places for gardens.” Green ma- 
| nure was used in his days. 


|store of cattle, they used to mend their ground | 


| with straw, fern, and the stalks of Jupines, and the 
| branches laid together in some ditch. Hereunto 
| you may cast ashes, the filth of sinks and privies, 
| &c.” - And again he says, “The weeds growing 
and Jay under your sheep.” He speaks of the prac- 
itice of placing turfs and heath, clods in heaps 
| with dung ; much in the same way as Lord Mead- 
owbank has advised with peat. He also advises 


“* Where they have no | 


| hase willow trees and fern, &c., you may gather | 


}shouid be used on the land, has now pretty well 
jsubsided. ‘{here is no doubt but that it cannot be 
| applied more advantageously than in as fresh a 
| state as possible, consistent with the attainment of 
la tolerably clean husbandry, and the destruction 
| of the seeds of weeds, grubs, &c., which are al- 
| ways more or less present in farm-yard dung.— 
These are the only evils to be apprehended from 
jthe desirable employment of this manure in the 
' freshest state ; for otherwise the loss of its most 


| 
} 


| valuable constituents commences as soon as ever 
| fermentation begins. This was long since demon- 


| 


grew corn, and lived in houses thatched with straw, | the placing of the same turf parings in sheep fulds, | strated by Davy, whose experiments ff have often 


which would necessarily require an attention to |“ This is also to be noted,” says our author, “ that) seen repeated and varied. 


He says, “I filled a 


eee 3 » g* . a 1 pee eee 4 . 
fertilizers. ‘They had also, according to Strabo, | the doung that hath lyen a yeere is best for corne, | large retort, capable of containing three pints of 


(Geography, p. 306,) gardens, which could not have | for it both is of sufficient strength and breedeth| water, with some h 


it fermenting manure, consist- 


been cultivated, neither could their apple orchards | less weedes ; but, upon meadowe and pasture you | ing principally of the litter and dung of cattle: T 


have flourished without manure. 


: ° : . | 9 > . 7.7: > ha ty 
The Roman in-! must laye the newest, because it brings most! adapted a small receiver to the retort, and connect- 
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ed the whole with a mercurial pneumatic appara- 
tus, s0 asto collect the condensible and elastic 
fluids which might arise from the dung. The re- 
ceiver soon became lined with dew, and drops 
began, in a few hours, to trickle down the sides of 
it. Elastic fluid likewise was generated; in 
three days thirtyfive cubica] inches had been form- 
ed, which, when analyzed, were found to contain 
twentyone cubical inches of carbonic acid; the re- 
inainder was hydrocarbonate, mixed with some 
azote, probably no more than existed in the com- 
mon airin the receiver. The fluid matter collect- 
ed in the receiver atthe same time, amounted to 
nearly half an ounce. It had a saline taste, and a 
disagrevable smell, and contained sume acetate 
and carbonate of ammonia. Finding such products 
given cff fron fermenting litter, | introduced the 
beak of another retort, filled with similar dung 
very hot at the time, in the svil, amongst the roots 
of some grass in the border of a garden: in less 
than a week a very distinct effect was produced 
on the grass: upon the spot exposed to the influ- 
ence of the matter disengaged in fermentation, it 
grew with much more luxuriance than the grass in | 
any other part of the garden.” 





Nothing, indeed, appears at first sight so simple, 
as the manufacture and collection of farm-yard 
dung; and yet there are endless sources of error 
into which the cultivator is sure to fall, if he is not 
ever vigilant in their management. The late Mr 
Francis Blakie, in his valuable little tract upon the 
management of farm-yard manure, dwells upon 
several of these: he particularly condemns the 
practice “of keeping the dung, arising from diffe- 
rent descriptions of animals, in separate heaps or 
departments, and applying them tothe land with- 
out intermixture. It is customary,” he adds, “to 
keep the fattening neat cattle in yards by them- 
selves; andthe manure thus produced is of good 
quality, because the exerement of such cattle is 
richer than that of lean ones. Fattening cattle are 
fed with oil-cake, corn, Swedish turnips, or some 
other rich food, and the refuse and waste of such 
food, thrown about the yard, increases the value of 
the manure ; it also attracts the pigs to the yard, 
These rout the straw and dung about, in search of 
grains of corn, bits of Swedish turnips, and other 
food, by which means the manure in the yard be- 
comes more intimately mixed, and is proportionate- 
ly increased in value. The feeding troughs and 
cribs in the yard should, for obvious reasons, be 
shifted frequently.” 

“The horse dung,” continues Blakie, “is usually 
thrown out at the stable doors, and there accumu- 
lates in large heaps. It is sometimes spread a lit- 
tle about, but more generally not at all, unless 
where necessary for the convenience of ingress 
and egress, or perhaps to allow the water to drain 
away from the stable door. Horse dung lying in 
sucli heaps, very soon ferments, and heats to an 
excess ; the centre of the heap is charred or burn- 
ed to a dry white substance, provincially termed 
frre-fanged. Dung in this state, loses from 50 to 
75 per cent. of its value. The diligent and atten- 
tive farmer will guard against such profligate waste 
of property, by never allowing the dung to accumu- 
late in any considerable quantity at the stable doors. 
The dung from the feeding hog styes should also 
be carted and spread about the store cattle yard, in 
the same manner as the horse dung.”—Johnson on 
Manures. 








Finish at once, if possible, whatever you begin. 





FORM OF THE BARN-YARD. 

With regard to the form of dung-yards, there is 
some little difference of opinion. “Some theo- 
rists,” says Blakie, “recommend the yards to be 
made so concave, as almost to amount to a well- 
shape, giving as a reason in support of their opin- 
ion, that the virtues of dung can only be preserved 
by being saturated in urine, or some other mois- 
ture. Others, again, assert, that dung-yards should 
be formed convex, and assign as their reason that 
farm-yard dung should be kept dry. Practical ex- 
perience points out that a medium between these 
two extremes ia the best; and a yard a little hol- 
lowed is the most common shape.”—Johnson on 
Manures. 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Exhibition of Fruits, Saturday, Oct. 16th, 1841. 

From Wm. Kenrick ; Elsinburgh and Norton’s 
Virginia Seedling Grapes. 

From George Walsh ; St. Michael Pears: Red 
Chasselas, Sweetwater, and Miller's Burgundy 
Grapes. Also, Pigeon and Native Grapes—the 
latter improved by cultivation. 

From Hovey & Co.; Catawba and Pond’s Seed- 
ling Grapes. 

From Mr Lovett, Beverly; fine specimens of 
the Winter Nellis, Prince’s St. Germain, Bezy d’ 
Lamotte, Passe Colmar, Pound, Easter Beurre, and 
Duchess d’ Angouleme Pears—the latter very 
large, one weighing 16 1-2 ounces. Also, a very 
handsome Pear brought by Mr Lovett from Italy— 
the name unknown ; and specimens of a beautiful 
looking apple, also without name. 

For the Committee, 
P, B. HOVEY, Jr. 


COW YARDS. 


As there is nothing like taking time by the fore- 
lock, we will again remind our readers of the pro- 
priety of having as much mould and leaves hauled 
from their woods into their cow yards, as will form 
a bed at least a foot deep. ‘These materials, as 
reason will suggest, should be so spread, as that 
the edges should be higher than the centre, in or- 
der that, by giving to the yards a basin-like form, 
none of the liquid manure may be washed away 
and lost. The stale which is made by twenty 
head of cattle, from the period of commencing 
foddering in the fall, until the time of carting out 
manure in the spring, would be sufficient to con- 
vert a hundred loads of the materials spoken of in- 
to effective food of plants, which would be a good 
dressing for at least twenty acres of corn Jand. If 
then we are correct in our opinion, and we believe 
we are, surely the labor of gathering and transpor- 
tation should not be considered in the light of an 
insuperable objection to its performance, as every 
twenty loads of manure thus produced, would add 
at least 50 per cent. to the productive power of the 
soil], and consequently so much more to the income 
of the farmer. Without manuring, the most fer- 
tile lands, by continuous cropping, will lose their 
fruitfulness, and defy the labor of the husbandman ; 
it should, therefore, be the study of all to increase 
their manure piles by all practicable means, and 
we need not add, that this is one of the cheapest 
plans by which the end can be attained, as well as 
being accessible to every one. An enterprising 
farmer could with a yoke of oxen, a cart, and one 
hand, have his cow yard bedded in the way we 





propose in two weeks, and surely the labor and 
time could not be better appropriated. So make 
your arrangements forthwith and go to work with- 
out further delay.—Americun Farmer. 








SEA SAND. 


In Europe, the happiest results have been expe- 
rienced by the application of sea sand to cold tena- 
cious clays. Independently of the mechanical ef- 
fect, produced by the disintegration of the parti- 
cles of clay, all sands from sea and salt-river 
shores, are charged with large quantities of saline 
and oily matters, which exert a highly beneficial 
influence in the improvement and melioration of 
the soil. We mention this fact, because we are 
aware that on the margin of our seaboard and salt- 
river States, there are thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of acres of cold livery clay lands greatly ex- 
hausted from improper cultivation, and we are 
firmly of the opinion, that by draining these lands 
wherever they may require it, and admixing with 
them from 50 to 100 Joads of this sand to the acre, 
that a very solid improvement both in the texture 
and productive capacity of the soil will be thereby 
produced.—Jbid. 





SAGACITY OF HORSES. 


A writer in the Knickerbocker tells the follow- 
ing anecdotes, in illustration of the sagacity of the 
horse: 


“ Of a two-horse team, belonging to the Ear] of 
, near Oxford, one was very vicious, the other 
quite the reverse. In the stall next to the gentle 
horse stood one that was blind. In the morning, 
when the horses, about twenty of them, were turn- 
ed out to pasture, this good tempered creature con- 
stantly took his blind friend under his protection. 
When he strayed from his companions, his kind 
protector would run neighing after, and smell 
round him, and when recognized, would walk side 
by side, until the blind friend was led to the grass 
in the field. This horse was so exceedingly gen- 
tle that he had incurred the character of being a 
coward, when only himself was concerned ; but if 
any of them made an attack upon his blind friend, 
he would fly to the rescue with such fury that not 
a horse in the field could stand against him. This 
singular instance of sagacity, 1 had almost said of 
disinterested humanity, may well put the whole 
fraternity of horse-jockeys to the blush. They, to 
be sure, will fight for a brother jockey, whether he 
is right or wrong; yet they expect him to fight 
for them on the first similar occasion: but this 
kind-hearted animal could anticipate no such re- 
ciprocity. 





“Some years ago, the servant of Thomas Walk- 
er, of Manchester, Eng., going to water the car- 
riage horses ata stone trough which stood at one 
end of the Exchange, a dog that was accustomed 
to lie in the stall with one of them, followed the 
horses as usual. Onthe way, he was attacked by 
a large mastiff, and was in danger of being killed. 
The dog’s favorite horse, seeing the critical situa- 
tion of his friend, suddenly broke loose from the 
servant, ran to the spot where the dogs were fight- 
ing, and with a violent kick, threw the mastiff from 
the other dog into a cooper’s cellar opposite; and, 
having thus rescued his friendly companion, return- 
ed with him to drink at the fountain. 


“Gop, speaking to Job, asks him, “Hast thou 
given the horse strength? Hast thou clothed his 
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neck with thunder ? He mocketh at fear, and is 
not affrighted; neither turneth he back from the 
sword.” Shortly after that mighty battle which 
closed the career of Bonaparte and stayed his 
wholesale murders, at the disbanding of a part of 
the British army, the remains of a troop of horse, 
belonging to the Scotch Greys, were brought to 
the hammer. ‘The Captain being rich and a man 
of feeling, was loth to see these noble fellows turn- 
ed into butcher, baker, or beer-house drags, after 
helping to drive the French from Spain, and to 
turn the flank of the Invincibles at Waterloo. He 
therefore bought the whole lot, and set them loose 
in one of his fine grass parks,to wear away their 
old age in peace. One warm summer evening, 
when it was just dark enough to render lightning 
visible, a vivid flash was instantly followed by a 
loud report of thunder. At this moment the hor- 
ses were grazing leisurely, and apart from one 
another, but seeing the blaze, and hearing the re- 
port, they thought a battle had begun. In a mi- 
nute they were in the centre of the field, all drawn 
up in line, their beautiful ears quivering with anxi- 
ety, like the leaf of the poplar trembling in the 
breeze, listening for the word of the rider to lead 
them to the charge! My informant, who was an 
eye witness of this wonderful scene, teld me he had 
often seen these horses. Many of them bore hon- 
orable scars on their faces, necks, and shoulders, 
but noneontherump. A Scotch grey never “ turns 
tail.” 


«Some few years ago, a baker in London pur- 
chased an old horse at public sale. He placed on 
his side a pair of panniers, or large baskets, sus- 
pended by a strong leathern strap across the back, 
where he himself sat, while his feet rested ona 
block of wood attached to the side. Thus accou- 
tred, he sallied forth to supply his customers with 
hot rolls, etc. One day he happened to be pass- 
ing the gate of Hyde-park at the moment the 
trumpet was sounding for the regiment of Life- 
guards to fall in. No sooner had the sound as- 
sailed the animal’s ears, than he dashed like light- 
ning through the Park, with the baker on his back, 
into the midst of the squadron! The poor man, 
confounded at being placed in military line in 
front rank of the Life-guards, began to whip, kick, 
spur and swear; but all to no purpose. His old 
charger was so aroused at the sound of the trum- 
pet, that to move him from his station was impos- 
sible. The soldiers were exceedingly amused at 
the grotesque appearance of the baker and the de- 
portment of his steed, and were expressing their 
surprise at the apparition, when an old comrade 
recognized the animal, and informed the corps that 
the horse once belonged to the regiment, but had 
been sold on account of some infirmity, a few 
years before. Several of the officers kindly greet- 
ed their old companion; and the colonel, delighted 
at the circumstance, gave the signal to advance in 
line ; when the baker, finding all resistance use- 
less, calmly resigned himself to his situation. The 
trumpet then sounded the charge, and the rider was 
instantly carried, between his two panniers, with 
the rapidity of the wind, to a great distance. Va- 
rious evolutions were then performed, in which the 
animal displayed sundry equestrian feats. At 
length the sound of retreat was proclaimed, when 
off went the sagacious creature with his rider. 
After having performed his duty in the field, he 
was content to resign himself to the guidance of 
the bridle in a more humble walk of life.” 
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From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 


CORN-STALK SUGAR. 
Letter addressed to Dr J. W. Thompson, Presi- 


dent of the New Castle County (Del.) Agricultural | 
Society: i 


“Having been requested to furnish some account | 
of the process for manufacturing sugar from corn, 
I cheerfully comply in giving all the information | 
on the subject so far as I am at present acquainted 
with it. Scarcely one year has passed since the | 
first idea was suggested in relation to this peculiar | 
| plan for making sugar; and there has not been | 
| sufficient time for those exact experiments neces- 
| sary to satisfy the careful calculator. In one case | 
| I obtained from a small piece of ground, at the rate | 
of 100 pounds of sugar per acre, but other experi- | 
ments made since, have conclusively shown, that | 
had a different mode of planting been adopted, the | 
product would have been increased tenfold. The | 
manner of raising the corn and making the sugar is | 
as follows : 

The corn is planted in rows 2 1-2 feet apart, and 
the stalks are left to stand in the row 3 inches one 
from another; it is then cultivated in the usual 
manner. Sometime in August, or as soon as the | 
stalk shows a disposition to form grain, the ears | 
must be taken off; this eperation must be carefully | 
attended to, as upon it entirely depends success. 
After this there is nothing more to do until the 
crop is ready to be taken up, which wil] generally 
happen in September ; the stalks are then cut up 
at the root, stripped of their leaves, and taken to 
the mill, where the juice is pressed out between 
iron rollers, in the same way usually employed 
with the sugar cane. Lime water about the con- 
sistency of thin cream, is then mixed with the juice, 
one spoonful to the gallon; it is left to settle one 
hour, and then poured into boilers, which are cov- 
ered until the liquid approaches nearly to the boil- 
ing point, when the scum must be taken off. It is 
then boiled down as rapidly as possible, taking off 
the scum as it rises. As the juice approaches the 
state of syrup, itis necessary to slacken the fire 
to avoid burning. The bpiling is generally com- 
pleted when six quarts are reduced to one: it is 
then poured into coolers or moulds and set aside 
to chrystalize. When this process is gone through, 
the sugar is to be separated from the molasses; 
and the whole operation is finished. ‘The process 
here detailed gives the quality of sugar you see in 
the samples. If required, it can be afterwards re- 
fined as other sugar. The use of animal charcoal 
and the employment of steam in the process of 
evaporation, as is common inthe manufacture of 
beet sugar, would, | am confident, produce white 
sugar at one operation. 


From what is kuown on the subject, I fully be. 
lieve that an acre of good ground treated as above 
described, will yield at Jeast 1000 pounds of sugar 
—probably more. ‘The value of the fodder taken 
from the stalks, and of the stalks themselves after 
passing through the mill, will be more than an 
equivalent for the whole expense of cultivation and 
keeping the ground up. The fodder produced in 
this way is much superior to that usually made, 
from its containing a greater quantity of saccha- 
rine matter. And the whole business of making 
sugar from corn contrasts so favorably with the 
manufacture from beets, that I cannot but think it 
will obtain the preference wherever the climate 
will bring the former plant to perfection. Some 











while the beet is not. 
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'of the differences may be enumerated as follows: 


Ist, the corn is clean and agreeable to work with, 
2d, the machinery for ex- 
tracting the juice from beets is not only more 
costly, but is more liable to get out of repair. 34d, 
the beet juice contains a much greater proportion 
of foreign and injurious matter, decomposition 
commences almost immediately after it is pressed 
out, and if allowed to yo on to any extent, will en- 
tirely defeat the making of sugar. 4th, the propor- 
tion of saccharine matter contained in equal quan- 
tities of corn and beet juice, is as 3to Lin favor 
of the former—therefore the same difference will 
be found in the amount of fuel necessary in evapo- 
ration. Sth, beet sugar, when obtained, is inferior 
in quality and loses a larger per cent. in refining. 
6th, corn isa native of our country, perfectly suited 
to the climate, atrue American, and is in fact, the 
finest plant in the world, ‘The author of * Arator,” 
(Col. Taylor, of Virginia,) used to call it our“ meal, 
meat and manure.” We now add sugar to the 
list of its valuable productions, 
Respectfully yours, 
WM. WEBB. 


Upon this communication Mr Pedder, the edi- 
tor of the Farmer’s Cabinet remarks— 


“Tam free to confess that I have never seen 
beet sugar prepared by first process at all equal 
to the sainples of corn-stalk sugar forwarded by 
Dr Thomson, while the molasses, which by the bye, 
contains more than 50 per cent. of sugar, is far su- 
perior to that made from the beet by any process: 
indeed I have never known beet molasses pure 
enough for any purpose but distillation or the feed- 
ing of stock, for which last, however, it is of very 
great importance. Mr Webb has the merit of de- 
ciding the question, “ Can good sugar be made 
from the corn stalk?” Whether it can be made to 
profit, is a second consideration, which he wil] have 
it in his power to determine. The simple mode of 
operation which he details, would Jo but little in 
the fabrication of sugar from the. beet; for while 
there is not the least difficulty in the process by 
well-appointed machinery, it is readily admitted 
that a considerable portion of art is requisite in the 
numerous stages of the fabrication of beet sugar, 
to free it from the impurities found in the root. 
With improved apparatus and experience in the 
presentart of refining, there is no question that 
loaf-sugar might be made by first process from the 
corn stalk, 

Mr Webb’s modest and unreserved account of 
the mode of manufacture will be read with very 
great interest, for if the corn-grower can be direct- 
ed to a new channel for the consumption of half 
his crop, in the fabrication of an article of such le- 
gitimate usefulness, the gain to the community 
will be of incalculable importance.” 





Agricultural Pun.—A_ farmer in the neighbor- 
hood of Doncaster, was lately met by hia landlord, 
who accosted him thus: “John, I intend to raise 
your rent:” to which John replied, “Sir, I would 
be very much obliged to you fur the kindness, for 


I cannot raise it myself.”—Eng. pap. 





Large Crops.—A Wisconsin paper remarks that 
the extensive scale upon which farming is carried 
on in the West, will astonish the Eastern folks,— 
It says one farmer in the vicinity of Michigan city, 
raised twenty thousand bushels of wheat the present 
season. 
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LETTER FROM SOL ON Cone ‘Esq. some but little wet, and others quite a morass. jer more devotedly our friends than were “ll of 
North Stonington, Ct., Oct. 11th, 1841. | Upon the dry land grows a short harsh graas, about | | \these “wild Indians.” From the first, | deter- 

To the Editor of the New England = seed la foot high, with an immense variety of flowers | mined thatin all my dealings with them I would 


Dear Sixn—At my late visit with you, I promis- 
ed an article for your paper, 
tive here, in looking over a Jot of my letters, I 
found one addressed toa young lady, which al- 
though written in that familiar style common be- 
tween friends, yet I find it 
interesting as 
The letter 
28th, 


tliag a new country, that may be as 
any new thing that I could now write. 
aljuded to is dated “Lake C. fh, La, Sept. 
1239”°—and reads thus: 

“ My Dear Cousin—I liad indeed began to think 
that my former long that you had 
concluded to be satistied, but I] find that news. from 
the far West is still in I could see 
you, | would spread out before you a picture of a 
Western prairie. I will, however, give you a 
rough sketch. 

In the fall of 1834, I lived in the town of Madis- 
on, in this State (Indiana,) 75 miles below Cincin- 
nati, on the Ohio river, and about 250 miles south- | 
westerly from this place, which is near the head 
of Lake Michigan, and between 30 and 40 miles 
from Chicago, a very flourishing town in [linois. 

My health was at that time very feeble, to reme- 
dy which I proposed to my wife to move to the 
North. In two weeks 
the first of October, we were on the We 
then had two children, which with the driver of 
our wagon, loaded with light articles, provisions, 
and a tent, formed our load. 

Fach night we soughta good “camp ground,” 
near a spring or stream, and then pitched our tent 
near a log heap fire, and after enjoying a hearty 
supper, spread our beds upon some straw or leaves, 
and enjoyed that sweet and balmy sleep that can 
only be enjoyed under like circumstances. Thus 
we journeyed slowly on during pleasant weather, 
and at length on the last day of October, amid the 
colden effulgence of an autumn sun, sinking’ be- 
neath the broad expanse of the Grand Prairie, we 
pitched our tent’for the last time upon a beautiful 
spot of blue grass, where late had stood the humble 
wigwam of the original owners of the soil, which 
we had come to change from savage wilderness to 
cultivated fields. * Here, “15 miles from neighbors,” 
we commenced the winter of 1834-5. Our house 
was soon formedtof round poles and clay, the roof, 
floors, and doors being made of boards split upon 
the spot out of oak logs, the whole habitation be- 
ing a very humble log cabin, only 18 feet square. 
On the east lay‘a beautiful rolling prairie, several 
miles across to other timber. On the west a grove 
of oak and hickory timber, interspersed around our 
cabin with plum, crab apple and wild cherry trees, 
By the side of these groves, which vary in size 
from a few acres to many thousands, the first set- 
tlers always commence their improvements, ex- 
tending the farm into the prairie. I presume you 
have a notion of the appearance of the prairie, but 
you cannot have a correct one. You can have no 
idea of the emotions on first beholding one. They 
are, and so is all this “great West,” what you 
would call level; yet it is far from level. Prairies 
are as often rolling as woodland—with the same 
diversity of soil ; with springs, ponds, streams and 
mill sites, sometimes to be found miles away from 
timber, Some parts are dry, hilly, sand, gravel or 
clay soil, free from stones, except a few scattering 
boulders of granite; and others are marshes— 


Jetter was so 


demand. If 


road. 


On a visit to” rela- | 


contains several things | 
as to the mode and manner of moving into and set- | 


afterwards, which was about | 


| and other courser which are medi- 

cinal. Upon the 

best of which makes excellent food 
| winter; but by far the greatest quantity 
| food for the annual fires that sweep the country. 
|The burning of these marshes when dry, will meet 

the thousand and one descriptions that have been 
/given with more of poetry than truth, of the “ awful 
‘grandeur of a burning But grass upon 
‘the common dry prairie, makes but a slight blaze, 
| not in the least dangerous to the traveller. 

The groves are generally very open and free 
from underhush, except near the edges, where ha- 
| ale, crab apple and pluin trees often abound, But 
these, particularly the hazle, are often destroyed 
by the annual fires. 


plants, some of 


makes 


prairie. 





the plow, any more than in a smooth pasture, ex- 
cept that the sward is mach more tough. The 


| 
| 
| Upon the prairie there is nothing in the way of 
| 
| 


soil is black, deep and rich. The spot where I 
have settled, is as pretty a one, ina state of na- 
lture, as can often be found. 
| upon the ridge that divides the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi from those of the St. Lawrence, while 
stretching away to the eastward lies the prairie, 
over which the traveller is seen as he approaches 
5 or 6 miles off. To the west lies the “big grove,” 
as a guard against the prevailing winds. In all 
places good water can be obtained by digging 
from 10 to 60 feet through the under strata of yel- 
lowish clay into fine beach sand. We have good 
water and good health, and although we live in a 
| house built of logs piled up one above another, it 
is warm and comfortably finished, containing some 
6 or 8 rooms, cheap and plainly furnished, yet con- 
taining all that is really necessary to make life 
comfortahle. 

But “ 15 miles from neighbors,” methinks I hear 
you say, “ how could you live?” Ah, my dear 
cousin, never more comfortable, contented or hap- 
py- I had provided workmen to come with me 
about 40 miles, when I first came on, and we soon 
had up our first house,” which you would have 
called a hut rather. But this, when stored with 
ourselves and an ample stock of winter provisions, 
with a huge pile of hickory wood at the door, with 
my own health restored, left me nothing to com- 
plain of. 

For three months my wife never saw a while 
woman, theugh we had many men to see us, hunt- 
ing out locations upon which tosettle in the spring. 
Then the nearest post office was 40 miles off. Now 
we have a mail in or out every day in the week, 
and noscarcity of neighbors, In fact we never 
have had, except during the first winter, For the 
first opening of spring brought emigrants as sure 
as it brings the geese and ducks. But although 
we had no white neighbors, we had no lack of red 
ones. But these you might not fancy, as their 
dress was not quite in the fashion. It consisted, 
both for men and women, of a blanket over the 
shoulders, a greasy calico shirt, buckskin of cloth 
leggins, moccasons, and a kind of petticoat, and 
with faces ornamented with patches of red, black, 
or white paint. Half a dozen of these, men, wo- 
men and children, would often walk in on a friendly 
visit. At first, the blood sank back to Maria’s 
heart, and the children would creep up to us for 
protection; butthey soon learned to know their 
Sriends—for no class of our acquaintance were ev- 





marshes grows a rank grass, the | 
for cattle in| 


High rolling land} 


| deal honestly, and I soon found that they knew 
how to appreciate it. 

Never did an Indian go from my cabin hungry. 
| Liquor [ gave them none ; and they soon learned 
that drunkenness was offensive to us, and very 
| considerately avoided troubling our house during 
lany of their drunken frolies. 

I am sorry to be obliged to say, that as a body, 
| I found them better men in every sense, than some 
| of the civilized ones who have succeeded them. 

Allow ne to relate one little anecdote to illus- 
| trate their character and the natural kind feelings 
}ofa savage heart. On the morning of the day 
that Charles was born, an Indian and squaw came 
| to the house, and as is further illustrative of their 
| character, saw, without asking, the state of things, 
and went away. Early next morning brotght at 
least a dozen squaws, old and young, from the 
grandmother of a hundred years apparently, down- 
ward, Their first inquiry was for “my squaw and 
the new pappoose.” Andon being assured that 
all was well, they manifested much joy and an 
anxiety to see them both. I soon gained the con- 
sent of the mother to receive a visit from such kind- 
hearted friends, who had walked six miles through 
the snow to inquire after her welfare. But before 
entering her room, the old squaw bade them all 
pull off their wet mocassins, and then tread lightly 
and speak little. 

After the usual salutations to Maria, just fancy 
them all] seated in a circle flat upon the floor, with 
the child passing from the oldest to the youngest, 
and all caressing it as carefully and fondly as 
though it was their own. 

Such manifestations of kind feeling from “ sava- 
ges,” are worth more in the store-house of my 
memory, than a few paltry dollars would be, that 
were obtained by a course of conduct that would 
have produced a very different feeling. But, driv- 
en before the giant strides of civilization, the place 
that once knew them, now knows them no more, 
and the poor creatures are driven fast towards the 
last resting place that they are destined to find 
upon this continent, far away beyond the “ big riv- 
er.’ 

No doubt that you fully believe in the judgment 
of heaven sooner or later overtaking nations as 
well as individuals, for national sins. What a ter- 
rible day of retribution is then in store for this na- 
tion, for their sins towards the poor Indian. 

Sept. 29th. I was broken off here last evening 
to devote a little attention to a party of young la- 
dies assembled at my house, And what a subject 
for reflection. Five years ago there was nota 
white woman in this country: not a road, fence, 
house or mark of civilization. In coming here we 
followed an Indian trail. Even the Indians had 
no fixed habitation, ‘Their houses consisted of a 
few poles stuck in the ground in a circle about 12 
feet across, the upper ends brought together and 
tied, and then covered round with a kind of mat 
made of flags, leaving a hole at the top for the es- 
cape of smoke from a small fire in the centre of 
this rude habitation. 


Around this fire, the whole family of men, wo- 
men, children, dogs, and al] the furniture find room. 

When not engaged in hunting, the men are like 
the idlers in civilized society, often engaged in 
gambling away their whole stock in trade. 





The squaws not being troubled with many house- 
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hold duties, spend their time in a very listless man- 
ner. I believe they are generally virtuous, except 
the virtue of neatness. 

* But I will leave the Indian to his wigwam, and 


f ° . 
you in your more comfortable home, to reflect how | 


we in the West live and grow and improve in the 
civilized comforts of life, which from the specimens 
[ have here given, [ expect you will say may yet 
be further improved, before you will be willing to 
partake of such things as are enjoyed by 

Yours, most affectionately, 
SOLON ROBINSON. 


For the N. E, Farmer. 


MUCK, 
A Good Absorbent of the Waste from the Tan-yard. 

Mr Epirox—Knowing it to be a satisfaction to 
you to learn of any benefits resulting from your la- 
bors, I herewith send you the results of some ex- 
periments which I have been induced to make by 
the cry of “Muck! Muck!” which your predeces- 
sor and yourself have sent through the community 
in the columns of your most valuable paper. 

In the first place, sir, Iam a farmer, and like 
many others, thought little of enriching my farm 
from my tan-yard, or at least to that extent that I 
‘am now able to do, ’till, as I before said, I was in- 


duced to try some experiments in muck. 


I caused to be dug out directly below my tan 
house and where my limes, drenches and water 
vats were drawn, a hole sufficiently large to hold 
say thirty to forty cartloads. This I filled with 
muck or peat, letting it remain say eight or ten 


‘weeks, in which time it became well saturated with 
lime, and had accumulated a good portion of ani- 


mal matter from the hides: | then cleaned it out, 
overhauled it, and mixed it well together, letting 
it remain from fall to spring; I then mixed it in 
equal parts with stable manure, and used it in 
planting corn, potatoes and squashes, and the re- 
sult was a larger crop of corn than had been raised 
in my neighborhood for many years, being little 
short of one hundred bushels of shelled corn to the 
acre. I have also used it with equal success in 
top-dressing for grass. Therefore you see that 
for the smal! sum paid yearly for your paper, I have 
been able to make from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred loads of the first quality of manure 
every year, and at a very small expense. But, sir, 
this is only one of many benefits I have derived 
from your most valuable publication. You will 
therefore receive the grateful thanks of 
A LIFE SUBSCRIBER. 
Oct. 17, 1841. 





VIRTUE OF THE SUBSOIL. 

There is much virtue in that material directly 
below the upper soil in miny parts ofthe country : 
we are not sure that the subsoil, whether it be hard 
pan, clay, admixture of clay, gravel or sand, is not 
always valuable. The idea of its uselessness or 
want of value is derived from the fact that on its 
first exposure it is cold and lifeless, and until ex- 
posed to both a winter and a suimmer atmosphere, 
will not beneficially operate upon the soil. Expe- 
rience proves to us that after exposure, the hardest 
pan gravel will become fruitful—clayey sand upon 
alluvion ground often becomes fertile; and even 
the sand gravel of the lightest soils which are er- 
roneously supposed to be so open as to leach down 





$< —_ 





‘face (for from such soils the ammonia escapes up- 
ward from the increased power of the sun, and not 
downward) may be made highly fertile with the 
aid of an increcibly small portion of alumina. 

‘There are many swamps on which the vegeta- 
ble matter, peat, muck or mud, lies at no great 
depth, (sometimes only ten inches,) one foot to 
eighteen inches. At the bottom of these is often 
‘found a sharp white gravel, resembling what is 
called sea sand. We do not think it likely that 
| the quality of this swamp sand is always the same; 
but it is our opinion that all of it found along the 
coast where the swamp does not rise many feet 
above the level of the sea, will be found to bea 
species of marl highly valuable as a fructifier of 
the soils lying near these swamps and even upon 
the surface of the swamps themselves. 

A very intelligent gentleman, a subscriber for 
the Visitor, of Hamilton, in Essex county, Mass., 
(Mr Antipas Dodge,) called upon usa few days 
ago, and remarked that in consequence of advice 
made by the. Rev. Henry Colman, while visiting 
him about five years ago, to make top dressing of 


surface, he had made trial of it. The swamp was 
a quagmire wherever there was any depth of soil: 
it was ditched and drained. The under soil of 


bottom of the swamp, was spread upon the surface: 


The first year the land produced well; and the 
second year the crop was still better; he raised 
upon the swamp good rye, and, laid down to hay, 


low sunken swamp.—Far. Monthly Visitor. 


& 


HORSES AND OXEN FOR TEAMS. 


I have observed that in many places horses have 
taken the place of oxen, and are used for the pbr- 
poses of farming—introduced, I suppose, under the 
impression that they are better adapted to the ser- 
vice, and more profitable to the owner. I am not 
about to contradict the truth of this supposition, or 
prove that a man cannot plow and harrow as fast 
andas well with horses as with oxen, but shal] 
merely mention a few of the comparative merits 





which is most useful and profitable. 

The horse, when put to service, must have ar- 
rived athis full strength and value, consequently 
there is no gain on the capital invested, besides 


nothing at the end of service, there will bea dis- 
count at last equal to the amount of his cost. 

The ox may submit to the yoke when young, 
}and partly remunerate his owner for cost of keep- 
ving while obtaining his growth, when he may be 
‘sold to the butcher, and the money invested in 
| younger stock ; thus there will be a consiant gain 
‘in growth while the services will be sufficient for 

the purposes of farming. Tle horse, if kept on 
hay dlone, must have his masticating powers in al- 
most perpetual motion. 
his time for rumination ;—hence there may bea 
difference in the cost of keeping. 
equipping a horse for the regular farm service is 
greater than that of an ox, and more time is re- 
quired to put on and off these equipments. In 
shoeing, the difference of cost is in favor of the 





journeying and visiting. 
| perhaps profitable to keep both these useful ani- 
| mals, as well as cows, sheep, and other stock ; but 
| when the number of horses greatly exceed those 
| of oxen or even cows, it is time to begin to count 





| 


the subsoil sand found at the bottom of swamps on \course with meio. 


his premises at no very great distance below the | advantage of the trade; and if this cannot be se- 


\cured without, they must cheat and deceive the 
| person with whom they deal, 
| practice the sarne artifice upon old mother Earth. 
grey or white sand, dug from the ditches and the | You will see them on their grounds in the spring, 


; : as sly as dogs, apparently calculating that Earth 
on exposure to the atmosphere it slacked like lime. ‘has forgotten Ue exhausting crops that were taken 


| from her the lewst year—perhaps they will give a 


and demerits of these animals, that may determine | 


what arises from service, and as he is good for| an awl ora givablet. 


The ox reserves some of | 


The cost of | 


‘make, The ox has an intrinsic value arising from 


‘the good qualities of his flesh and skin, the one 


being good for food, the other for }eather—where- 
as very little can be made out of a dead horse. 
For some kinds of farm service the horse is pre- 


|ferable to the ox, such as light plowing and har- 
|rowing, but for carting, hauling stones, and other 
| heavy work he is not so good. 


He is better adapt- 
ed to the road service, and is useful for milling, 
marketing, and meetening ; he also may be used in 
It is convenient, and 


the cost, which may be done by opening account 


| current with each animal, keeping debt and credit, 


or what you give or receive from each.—Maine 


| Farmer. 


TILLING THE EARTH. 
In tilling the earth, some people go upon the 


same principle that regulates their business inter- 
They must be sure to get the 


And they think to 


sprinkling of vaanure, and throw it on so as to make 
|the Earth think there-is a noble let of it. Well, 


it produced great crops of herdsgrass. Mr Dodge ithey go to work. But the Earth wont be cheated. 
has succeeded well in reclaiming several pieces of 


| She will reward every man according to his works, 
jand tell the truth in the autumn, You cannot get 
| the advantage of her as you can with human cus- 
a Treist her well, and she will reward your 
expenditure and toil; but attempt to cheat her, and 
she will make you sorry for it when harvest comes. 
—Maine Cult. 





Hi YDATED IN. SHEEP. 


This disease by some is called’ “ water in the 
| head,” but it has been shown that instead of water 
|inthe head, it is produced by a parasitic animal 
called the hydctted: it is found in the brain of the 
‘animal. The sheep thus. affected, leans its head 
tv one side, staggers, mopes by itself, shows great 
symptoms of distress, and finally dies. If situated 
| at the surface of the brain, the part affected feels 
| soft, and should be reached with a sharp instroment, 
| If deep seated, the scull may 
be trepanned. A smal! portion of the secu} may be 
| taken out, or cut so as to be raised up. The hy- 
| dated may theo be extracted by pincers; the blood 
jabsorbed by a sponge or linen cloth, Then the 
| piece of skull should be replaced, and dressed with 
| tar put upon a piece of leather, to keep the piece 
firm in its place, and prevent the rain from pene- 
| trating the head.—Canadian Farmer, 





| {In the name of all that is merciful, we would 
|inquire if there.is no other remedy known for this 
| disease in the sheep, than that above mentioned,— 
Sooner than subject an anima! to such a surgical 
‘operation asthe one above proposed, we would 
| prefer to deprive it of life at once.—Anon.} 


i 
Wear your learning, like your watch, in a pri- 





the virtue that is near or may be put upon the sur- ox, as also it is in the quality of the manure they | vate pocket. Avoid display. Merit will show itself, 
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ROOT HARVEST. 


The cold weather of the last two or three weeks has 
hurried on the harvesting’of most autumnal crops, and 
perhaps we are late in our notice of this subject. 

Those who cultivate the beet, should endeavor to 
gather it before the cold is severe, forif once frozen 
this root is injured; though it is not ruined by slight 
It is good husbandry on the dairy 
farm, to bring in the root crops gradually, and feed out 
the tops to milch cows. No other food for them that 
the season affords, will produce a greater flow of milk ; 
and the beet leaf imparis no unpleasant taste to the 
products of the dairy. But the quantity of dirton the 
leaves, particularly if gathered when wet, is often greater 
than it is good fer cows to consume, and will frequently 
show itself at the bottom of the milk pitcher. This 
fact, viz: that when cows feed freely upon root tops, 
some dirt will work its way through the milk veins, and 
be found in the milk, has not been often, if ever, alluded 
to by agricultural writers, and yet we have often noticed 
it—noticed it not in the taste or color, but as a sediment 
at the bottom of the ‘milk pitcher. The usual way of 
harvesting isto pull the beets, strike two together to 
beat off the dirt, throw into the cart, take them to the 
proper place for topping, take off the top with a knife, 
and then put them into the cellar. But Mr Willard, of 
Cambridge, bas made use of a small instrument—call it 
a hoe—one side is sharp—the other has ‘two prongs. 
With the sharp side the top is cut off while the root is 
in the ground, and then the instrument is turned over 
and the two prongs are used to pull the root out of its bed. 
This is spoken of highly in harvesting-the ruta baga, 
and would do nearly as well for the beet. 


nippings of frost. 


Carrots are as susceptible to injury from frost as” the 
beet, but growing generally entirely below the surface 
of the soil, they may escape injury when the beet would 
suffer harm from the cold. The tops of these are very 
good for cows. If the soil in which these roots grow is 
hard, it is well when digging, to.run the plow along by 
the side of each row and then pull out the roots; but if 
the soil is mellow, more dispatch can be made to take 
the spade and bring the back to the work. 

Whether the ruta baga is injured by some freezing, 
is nota settled point. We should choose to stow it 
away in winter quarters before Jack's teeth were stuck 
into it. But Paoli Lathrop, Esq., of South Hadley, in- 
formed us last winter, that it is his custom to dig and 
top this root, and let it lie scattered upon the ground on 
which it grew for ten ortwelve days. ‘ If they freeze,” 
he said “it does not hurt them, and after this exposure 
there is no danger of their heating in the cellar.” “The 
leaves of this, are taken greedily by cows, but when 
they feed upon them the flavor of the milk is affected, 
This unpleasant flavor may be removed, mostly if not 
entirely, by pouring into each bucket of milk while it is 
yet warm from the cow, a pint of boiling water. 

The English or flat turnip, may be left in the field 
until the last. This bears the frost well. Its tops give 
as much unpleasant flavor to milk as those of the ruta 
baga. 

Every thing of the turnip or cabbage kind should be 
denied a place in the house-cellar. Their odor is too 
strong for storage there. But let them be kept in the 
barn cellar or in beds in the field. Ifthere be room for 
them under the barn, that isthe most convenient place 


lof deposite. But they will probably keep sounder and 
| better in the open field. 
| Capt. Chandler, superintendent of the House of In- 
| dustry, South Boston, who has had much experience 
| in various methods of keeping roots, prefers to put thei 
in beds; and he recommends that a spot of gently slop- 
ing ground should be selected ; that trenches should be 
dug up and down the slope, four feet wide and 6 or 8 
inches deep. Then fill the trench with roots, carrying 
| the pile up roof-shaped 3 or 4 feet high. Over them 
thus placed, put sea-weed, salt hay, any old refuse hay, 
| oak leaves, or any thing of the kind. Let this covering 
| be a foot thick. Upon this put two inches of earth; let 
the bed remain in this state until winter comes in earn- 
est, and then make the coating of earth nearly a foot 
thick, and the roots are well secured. Here they will 
keep well until April. When any are wanted in win- 
ter, open one end of the bed, take outa few days’ sup- 
ply, and close up the opening. 

It is well for every farmer to know how many bushels 
of roots he has: for this knowledge will let him know 
how many bushels per day he can feed out, without dan- 
ger of coming short in the spring. 











PATENT OFFICE. 


| “Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth, who is at the head of ‘the 
) Patent Office, whom we had the pleasure of seeing for 
a short time on Saturday last, reminded us that a hall 
273 feet long, 60 feet wide, and 30 feet high, is now in 
readiness for the reception of models and specimens of 
all manufactured articles. He desires all persons who 
can, to help in replacing the loss occasioned a few years 
since in the destruction of the Patent Office by fire. He 
will be glad to receive from- manufacturers a sample of 
their work. An arrangement is made requiring our 
consuls in all foreign countries to collect seeds of every 
kind, which our national ships bring here to Mr Ells- 
worth, and he through members of Congress, sends them 
to alk parts of the land. We have few men in the coun- 
try so efficient in aiding the advancement of agriculture, 
as the accomplished gentleman at the head of the Patent 
Office. 





Where will be the end of mechanical inventions and 
improvements? Who will believe that a railroad car is 
already constructed and proved, which rests upon air 
springs? Mr Elisworth informs us, that just before 


proposed to construct springs for cars such that passen- 
gers should be able to read and write without any in- 
convenience. “ Of what do you make your springs— 
fron?” “No.” “ Of wood?” “No,” ‘* What then?” 
“ Air.” “How?” 
12 inches long ; set it perpendicular; force into this 13 
atmospheres—(that is, by use of the forcing air pump, 
make the air in the cylinder 13 times as dense or as 
heavy as common air;)—on the top of this put oil, and 
then inserta piston which shall fill the cylinder, and 
this makes the spring!’’ Mr Ellsworth rode ina car 
carrying 80 passengers, which is thus constructed, and 
it answered fully the expectations and promises of the 
patentee. 





Nature's Object—Nature seems to say—‘‘ I have ven- 
tured so great a stake as my success, in no single crea- 
ture. I have not yet arrived at my,end. The gardener 
aims to produce a fine peach or pear, but my aim is the 
health of the whole tree—root, stem, leaf, flower and 
seec—and by no means the pampering of a monstrous 
pericarp at the expense of all the other functions.” —R. IV. 
Emerson. 





leaving Washington, he signed a patent for a man who | 


“Take a strong metalic cylinder, | 


—_—— —s 
CATTLE SHOWS. 


We owe an apology—or rather an explanation—to our 
subscribers and friends in several counties, for not ao- 
ticing their cattle shows. About the time of their tak- 
ing place, we were too unwell to perform labors whieh 
would have been pleasant in our days of health. We 
are as much disposed to record the doings of the has- 
bandmen in Middlesex, Berkshire, Bristol and Ply- 
mouth, as in any other counties, and would have dope 
it ere now, but fur the circumstance above named. 

The accounts have been given in the local papers, and 
we probably can furnish nothing new to any reader in 
relation to the shows. They appear to have been well 
attended, and have doubtless done as much as in precad. 
ing years to promote the objects for which they were 
instituted, 





MUCK AGAIN. 


The article in another column which speaks of the 
value of muck as an absorbent of tanners’ waste, is 
another evidence of the worth of this article. Our faith 
in its value is growing stronger. This material being 
so abundant, and well distributed through the land, is 
within the reach of almost every farmer; and to this, 
more than in times past, attention must be given. Let 
it but have exposure enough to frosts and the atmos 
phere, to destroy the acidity which it contains when 
taken from its bed, and it becomes a very considerable 
| fertilizer ; but it will generally be found more valuable 
in compost than as an article to be applied by itself. 





THE ELECTION OF STATE OFFICERS. 


The time is near at hand, farmers of Massachusetts, 
| when the people are to make choice of those who shall 
| sit in the executive chairs, and in the halls of legislatiors 
in 1842. Among the farmer's duties, is that of going to» 
the polls and expressing his preferences. That nobles 
generation which achieved our independence, bequeath- 
| ed to the people of this day—to farmers as well as to oth- 
| ers—the freest and best political institutions which man 

ever enjoyed. They bequeathed them as a legacy to 
be transmitted to those who shall come after us. And 
| can that citizen discharge his duty to our revolutionary 


sires and to the 





coming generation, who will not so 


.|much as help to choose to whose keeping these trea- 


| sures shall be committed ? 


| Can the man who will not 


exercise the elective franchise, be true to his country 
| and to patriotism? If it is better for freedom, prosperi- 
| ty and public virtue, that the reins of government should 
| be entrusted to the hands of the wisest and most honest, 
| than that they should be held by the less competent and 
| less trustworthy, then it becomes your duty—yes, your 
| duty to determine in your own mind who is the wisest 
and best, both as a private citizen and as a public agent, 
/and to give him support at the ballot box. Indifference 
in relation to the principles and practices of our rulers, 
| will not exist in the bosom of the good citizen or true 
lover of his country and its institutions. Action—not 
noisy and boisterous—but quiet and efficient action, dis- 
playing itselfin the depositing of a vote in the ballot 
box—this we like to see on the part of every respectable 
and intelligent citizen, whether he agree with or differ 
from us. Whoever from indifference, fails to do this, 
is undeserving of the benefits which our institutions con- 
fer upon him. 





A man was born not for prosperity, but to suffer for 
the benefit of othere—like the noble rock-maple, which 
all around our villages bleeds for the service of man.— 
R. W. Emerson. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. | 
Reported for the New England Farmer. | 

Ranyeof the lhermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mags. in a shaded | 
Northerly exposure, week ending Oct. 24. | 


| 





Oct. 1841. | 6,A.M.| 12,M. | 5,P.M.| Wind. 














Wonday, 18 34 | 44 | 44 N. 
fuesday, 19 33 | 48 45 Ww. 
Wednesday, 20 36 | 44 | 44 N. E. 
Phussday, 21 34 48 | 42 S wW. 
Friday, 22 36 51 40 N. W. 
Seturday, 23 | 35 | 47 | 39 E. 
Sanday, 24| 40 54 | 42 S. W. 
EEE eS = -- 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpary, Oct. 25, 1841. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 

At Market 3200 Beef Cattle, 1700 Stores, 6700 Sheep 
eid 975 Swine. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle —A small advance was effected 
sand we quote to correspond, First quality, $5 25a5 
75. Second quality, $425 a 5 00. Third quality $3 
24,00. We noticed a lot of extra Cattle taken at $6, a 
12 1-2. 

Barrelling Cattle.—Choice lots of Mess Cattle were 
taken at $4 25. We quote Mess $4 a 4 25. No. 1, $3 00. 
No. 2, $2,50. 

Stores.—Two year old $8 a 12. 
a 21. 

Sheep.—Dull and prices low. We notice sales $1,00, 
$1 12, $1 25. $1 42, $1 62, $1 88 and $2 25. 

Swine. —Sales quick at a small advance. Lots to ped- 
dle, 3 1-4 for sows, and 4 1-4 for barrows. At retail, 
4 005 1-2. 


‘Three year old, $13 











WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 


Herds Grass, @3 75 per bushel. Red Top, 50 
to 55 cents. Clover — Northern, 13c. — Southern, 10 c. 
Flax Seed, $1 37 to1 59 bu. Lucerne, 25c.per lb. Ca- 
nary Seed, not a bushel in the market. 

FLOUR. There has been a good demand for Genesee 
throughout the week, and prices have gradually improved. 
The sales of Genesee reach 5000 bbls. closing at $6 37 for 
common brands, and $6 44 a 6 50 for fancy; Ohio and Mich- 
‘igan 86 25. For Southern there is but little inquiry. Sales 
200 bbls. Baltimore City Mills, $6 44, 4 mos. ; 250 do. 
Georgetown, $6 50,4 mos.; 250 do. Fredericksburg, $6 50, 
4 mos. ; 200 do. Howard street, $6 50, 4 mos., for shipping. 
Ample supplies are momentarily expected. 

FLOUR.—Baltimore Howard Street $6 50 to 6 62—Gen- 
esee, common, $6 37—Ohio @6 25 to 6 37—Indian Meal 
$3 50. 

GRAIN.—Corn—Northern, bushel 74 to75—Round Yel- 
low 73—Southern Flat Yellow 72—White do 69. — Rye 
Northern 73 to 30—Oats—Southern 48 to 50 — Northern 
52 to 54. 

PROVISIONS. There was a heavy drift of Beef Cattle 
at market this week, and barrellers are selling new packed 
Mess at $9; Navy Mess, $8a8 1-4; No. 1, $7.a7 1-2 per 
bri.; prime, $5 1-4.a 5 1-2do.: Pork is dull, and some fur- 
ther parcels Lard have been taken at quotations. 

Beet—Mess, 4 mo. bbl. nominal — do Navy—%9 00— 
No. 1 87 00a7 50—Pork—Extra clear, 4 mo. bbl. $13.14 
—do Clear $12 50 a 13 00—do Mess 810 a 11 00—do. 
Prime $8 50 a 9 00—do Mess from other States $10 a 11 00— 
do Prime do do 88 00 a 4 00—Clear do do 812 50a 13 00 
—Butter, shipping 6c. a 12c.—do store, uninspected 10 a 
14—do dairy 15 a 18—Lard, No 1, Boston ins. 7 a8—do 
Southern and Western, 6 a 7—Hams, Boston, 7 1-2 a8 1-2 
—do Southern and Western, 5 a 7—Cheese, Shipping and 
4 meal, 4 a 6—do new milk, 5 a 7- 

HAY, per ton, $18 to 20~Eastern Screwed 817 to 18. 

CHEESE--Old 4 to 6 c---New 5 to 7. 

EGGS, 14 a 16. 

WOOL—There has heen a fairclemand forall descriptions, 
and sales to some extent have been made at prices corres- 

ndiag with the range of our quotations. The stock of pul- 
ed wool is considerably diminished, while that of fleece has 
rather increased, but the supply of either descfiption is not 
so large. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, !h. 48 a 50 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood, do 43 a 45--Do 3.4 d040 a 42—Do. 1-2do 
38 a 40—i-4 and common éo 33 a 36—Spanish sheep, RF 
and S—a— Smyrna Sheep, washed, 20 a 27--Do. un- 
washed, 1@ a 14--Bengasi do 3 a 10--Saxony, clean,— a — 
Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10—do do picked,— a — Su- 
perfine Northern pulled lamb 42 a 45—No. | do. do. do, 87 
a 40—No. 2 do do do 26a 39- No. 3 do do do 18 a 20. 


SEEDS. 
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WINSHIP'S NURSARY, 
Bricutoy, NEAR Boston, 


Situated on the line of the Boston and Worcester Rail 
Road,--5 miles from the city. 

The Proprietors of this extensive nursery heg 
leave to intorm their friends and the public, that 
they are ready to furnish orders to any amount, 
for Forest Trees, indigenuous and exotic. 

Fruit Trees, including all the varieties of 

Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Cherries, &c. &c. 
Vines—Shrubs, Green House Plants, &c. 
Catalogues may be obtained by applying at the Nursery. 
Trees carefully packed, to ensure safety in long voyages. 
Orders left at the New England Seed Store of J. Breck & 
Co, Nos. 51 and 52, North Market street, will be delivered 
the day following. 
Letters containing orders, addressed to the subscribers, 
J. & F. WINSHIP. 
Brighton Nurseries, Oct. 27, 1841. 





CAMBRIDGEPORT NURSERY. 


SAMUEL POND has for sale, at his Nur- 
serv, Columbia street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
a choice assortment of F'ruit Treva, Shrubs, 
Roots and Vines. Among them are the best 

— varieties of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach 
Apricot, Grape Vives, Asparagus. Rhubarb, Pear Stocks, 
Apple do., Plum do.; Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, 
&c. &c. Trees of an extra size always on hand. 

All orders left at the Nursery, or at JOSEPH BRECK 
& CO.’S Boston, will be filled the succeeding day, carefully 
packed, to go with safety to any part of the country. 

ct. 27 6w 








FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c. 

NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK, NONHNTOM HILL, 

Of Peach and Pear Trees, of Plum and 
Cherry Trees a collection unrivalled in any 
former year for extensive numbers of fine trees, 
of those most highly productive, and valuable, 
of new and finest kinds. 

Gooseberries of first quality, Apples, Quinces, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Grape Vines; Raspberries, Currants, Strawber- 
ries, &c. &c, 

The new abridged and descriptive Catalogue for 1842, 
which is now in preparation, will be sent to all who apply. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Honeysuckles, gc. Splen- 
did varieties of Double Yellow Harrison and other Roses, 
of Tree Ponies, of Herbaceous Peeonies, and other flower- 
ing plants—of Double Dahlias, &c. Rhubarb of fitst rate 
newest kinds, Cockspur Thorns, &c. 

All orders addressed to the subscriber, will be promptly 
attended to; and Trees when so ordere:!, will be securely 
packed in matts and moss for safe transportation to all dis- 
tant places, by land or sea, and delivered in the city free of 
charge for transporting by the wagon which is sent thither 
daily, or orders may be left at the Stand at No. 44 Congress 


st, Boston, 
WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston, Oct. 6, 1841. 
eptDi Oct. 27 





TRANSPLANTING. 


The autumn is prefered to the spring by 

many nursery men. and orchardists, for trans- 

lanting hardy trees, as Apples, Pears and 

lums. The present.is a less busy season than 

the Spring, and those who intend to purchase 

trees can probably get a better article and obtain it with 

more dispatch now than next April. The frosts have 

already been sufficient to destroy the foliage, and the upera- 
tion of transplanting may be done with = - 

We can supply extra fine Apple, Pear, Plum, and other 
sort of fruit, and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs at Nursery 
prices, and pack to send with safety to any part of the*Coun- 
try. All orders faithfully attended to. 

Oct. 27. JOSEPH BRECK. & .CO. 


SITUATION AS GARDENER WANTED. 

An Englishman who has been in this-eountry for two 
or three years, and is thoroughly acquainted swith.his profes- 
sion, wants a situation. He understands ‘forcing, the man- 
agement of a greenhouse, and the laying out of grounds. 
Any one in want of such a person will fiod him a valuable 
acquisition. Best of references given. It is desirable that 
applications should be made quickly, Address E. N. P 
Box 94, Fost Office. lw. Oct. 20 


WALKER’S TULIPS, 

For sale by the subscribers a fine assortment of Walker’s 
splendid Tulips from 81 to 3 perdoz. Also, Crown Imper- 
ials, Narcissus, Hyacinths, &c 

Oct. 20. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

FRANCONIA RASPBERRIES, 


For sale 2 few hundred five plants of this celebrated Rasp- 
Inquire at this office. 3w Oct. 13 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 


Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over. 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould hoard has be a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light rad easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard or rocky, 
BEGIN With Mr. Howarp’s.” 

Atthe above mentioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard’s 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
810 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Sture, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


EDMUND T. HASTINGS & Cu. 
Pure Sperm Vil. 

No. 101 State St, keep constantly for sale, Winter, Spring 
and Fall Sperm Oil, bleached and unbleached ; which they 
warrant to be of the best quality and to burn without 
crusting. 

Vil Canisters of various sizes. 

Boston, Jan. 1, 1841. sly 








SUN DIALS. 

Just received a few of Sheldon & Moore’s, Sun Dials, a 
very neat and useful article for the purpose of giving the time 
of day in the garden or field. Price 75 cents. For sale by 
J. BRECK § CO., No 51 and 52 North Market St. 

Sept 1. 


GRINDSTONES. 

An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstores 

constantly on hand and for sale by AMMIC. LOMBARD 
& CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. isly. Nov. 17. 





L’ETANG LIMB. 

Farmers in want of Lime for Agricultural purposes will 
find it greatly to their advantage to try the St. George Co's. 
L’Etang Lime, said to be superior for that purpose to an 
other ever yet introduced. For sale by DAVID. DAVIS, 
over the Hope Insurance Office, State St., Boston. 

i» Sept. 8. 3m 





DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 

Just received by Packet Coromanda, 

400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 

200 “ Truck and leading Chains. 

200 “ Draft Chains, For sale by J. BRECK &CO., 
No. 562 North Market st. April 21 

TY&® UP CHAINS. 

Just received by Packet Coromanda, 500 Chains for tye 
ing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Dersv, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacaves, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall, are found te be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 

For sale iy J. BRECK & CU., No. 52 North Market et. 

LACTOMETERS. 

Just received atthe New England Agricultural Ware- 
house, No. 61 and 62, North Market st., a few sets of Lac- 
tometers, for testing the quality of milk. 


June 23 JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








OCT. 27, 1841. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE LABORER. 
bY WILLIAM D, GALLAGHER. 


Stand up—erect! Thou hast the form, 
And likeness of thy God !~—who more ? 
A soul as dauntless ‘mid the storm 
Of daily life, a heart as warm 
And pure, as breast e’er wore. 


What then ?—Thou art as true a Man 
As moves the human race among; 
As much a part of the Great Plan 
That with Creation’s dawn began, 
As any of the throng. 


Who is thine enemy ?—the high 
In station, or in wealth the chief? 
The great, who coldly pass thee by, 
With proud step, and averted eye ? 
Nay! nurse not such belief. 


If true unto thyself thou wast, 

What were the proud one’s scorn to thee 
A feather, which thou mightest cast 
Aside, as idly as the blast 

The light leaf from the tree. 


No :—uncurbed passions—low desires— 
Absence of noble self-respect— 
Death, in the breast’s consuming fires, 
To that high nature which aspires 
For ever, till thus checked: 


These are thine enemies—thy worst , 
They chain thee to thy lowly lot— 

Thy labor and thy life accurst. 

Oh, stand erect! and from them burst ! 
And longer suffer net ! 


Thou art thyself thine enemy ! 

The great !—what better they than thou ! 
As theirs, is not thy will as free? 
Has God with equal favots, thee 

Neglected to endow? 


True, wealth thoudrast not: us but dust! 
No place: uncertain as the wind ! 
But that thou bast, which, with thy crust 
And water, may despise the lust 
Of both—a noble mind. 


With this, and passions under ban, 
True faith, and holy trust in God, 

Thou art the peer of any man. 

Look up then—that thy little span 
Of life, may be well trod! 


A Giant.—The following description of a great 
man, we find in the Philadelphia Ledger. Itsays: 

‘¢ Lewis Cornelius, Esq. died in his 47th year, on 
Monday last, at his residence at Milford, in Pike 
county, in the northeastern section of this State, 
This gentleman was one of the most remarkable 
persons, in respect to size, in the present age, and 
is only excelled by the celebrated Danie] Lambert. 
Mr Cornelius was six feet around his body, and 
just previously to the illness which terminated in 
his death, weighed 720 pounds. He fell off in con- 
sequence of sickness, and after death weighed but 
685 Ibs. Such was his extraordinary weight, that 
an inch rope had to be used for his bedcord. His 
wife is a tall, spare woman, and his family consists 
of eight children, the youngest of whom is ten 
years of age. His grown children take after the 
father, in respect to height, one of the sons being 
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six feet and one inch and a half high. The cele- | HINTS TO THE WORKING CLASSES. 

brated Daniel Lambert, who stands unrivalled in | Ifa man at twenty one years of age began to 
weight of body, reached, we believe, 739 pounds, | Save one dollar a week, and put it at interest every 
only 19 more than Mr Cornelius, and the renown | year, he would have—at thirty one years of age, 
of Daniel has placed him among the wonders of | #690; at 41, $ 1,850 ; at 51, $3,680; at g!. 
the world. Mr Cornelius was hardly less remarka- | $6,150; at 71, $1] 1,500. When we look at these 
ble a person, and filled nearly as great a space in sums, and when we think how much temptatign 
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the world. 
The following are the. dimensions, taken after 
his death: 


Circumferenve of waist, 6st. fin. 
“ body, § 2 
“ arm, above elbow, 2 9S 
ss * below elbow, » ache 
“ wrist, 1 3 
“ thigh, 4 2 
a calf of leg, eS 
s“ ankle, ae | 





A Finer Woman,—lIt is very pleasant to observe 
how different modern writers and the inspired au- 
thor of the book of Proverbs describe a fine woman. 
The former contine their praise chiefly to personal 
charms and ornamental accomplishments: the lat- 
ter celebrates only the virtues of a valuable mis- 
tress of a family—of a useful member of society ; 
the one is acquainted with all the fashionable lan- 
guages of Europe—the other opens her mouth with 
wisdom, and is perfectly acquainted with all the 
uses of the needle, the distaff and loom ;—the busi- 
ness of the one is pleasure—the pleasure of the 
other is busimess ;—the one is admired abroad— 
the other at home. Her children rise up and call 
her blessed, and her husband ‘also praiseth her. 
There is no name in the world equal to this, nor is 
there a note in music half so delightful as the re- 
spectful language with which the grateful son or 
daughter perpetuates the memory of a sensible and 
affectionate motler.— Boston Ckronicle. 





Fasuton.—Is it sufficient that the clothes we 
wear be of the kind best calculated to protect the 
person ; to secure bodily health and comfort, and 
to exhibit the real elegancies of the human form ? 
No: a thing called fashion, better named folly, is 
the grand desideratum. No matter how little the 
dress be calculated to protect the person ; no mat- 
ter how inconvenient in its strueture, or how much 
calculated to injure health ; no matter how absurd 
in its appearance, provided it be fashionable, and, 
consequently, to introduce a new mode is the sum- 
mit of human achievements. 

How much longer will beings, capable of be- 
coming rational, by an early direction of their fac- 
ulties to pursuits calculated to repay their toil with 
real pleasure, be thus the dupes of a never-failing 
cheat, whose rewards to her devotees are perpetual 
renewals of her former promises ?—Jhid. 





Oupv Tree.—Last week we found -on our table 
a pear from the ancient “ Endicott tree,” (in Dan- 
vers,) which we beheld with due reverence, as a 
bit of antiquity not to be slighted in these days of 
mushroom things. Respecting this tree the Sa- 
lem Register observes: “This venerable and un- 
failing tree has again given forth its annual pro- 
duct. There does not appear to be much diminu- 
tion, of late years, in the quantity, or deterioration 
in the quality of its fruit. By an unbroken tradi- 
tion in the family, it is 211 years since it was plant- 
ed by the hands of Governor Endicott.”—Boston 
Times. 


| might be avoided in the very act of saving them, 
|and how much good a man in humble circumstanct¥s 
may do for his family with these sums, we canny 
|help wondering that there are not more savers gf 
'$1 a week. He who saves this sum may net 
| only pay his own way but help the afflicted, ard 

subscribe to various benevolent societies. In short, 
} he may show mercy to thousands in this world, and 
| he may help them on their way to a better. 

The above calculation is from an English pape, 
and tlie interest is reckoned at about one half the 
rate in this country. If aman here were to sa 

one dollar a week during the time above specifie 
| he would at seventy one be worth nearly $20,000 
| provided the interest be computed semi-annually at 
16 per cent per ann. 














AWFUL CONDITION. 

A’Scotch paper (the Berwick Advertiser,) tell$ 
}a story of a man who was sucked into the stream 
| and carried over the falls of Niagara—that he was 
| drawn into the great whirlpool below, where he 
was whirled rapidly round for the space of a fort- 
night, where he was happily kept alive by means 
of biscuits which were thrown him by people stand- 
ing on the banks! A steam tug was procured 
from Kingston, a° stout cable thrown to the man— 
a heavy head of steam put on, when with great 
difficulty he was dragged out.— Boston Times. 

| Those who believe all they read are informed 
that the above “remarkable occurrence” “wants 
confirmation” !—«P, D,.”| 





PRINCE’S NURSERIES AND GARDENS. 

Wiha The New Catalogues are now ready for dis- 
tribution gratis to all who apply, post paid, per 
mail. They comprise an immense assortment 
of Fruits and Ornamental Trees, Shrubhery, 
see and Plants, Bulhous Flower Roots, and Dahlias, 
Green House Plants, Garden Seeds, &c., all of which are 
now at much reduced prices. 

Orders, per mail, to WM. R. PRINCE, Flushing, will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 4teow Sept. 8 

GRINDSTONES, ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 

Grindstones of different sizes hung on friction rollers and 
‘moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
ment on the present mode of hanging grindstones. The 
ease with which they move upon the rollers, renders them 
very easy to turn with the foot, by which the labor of one 
man is saved, and the person in the act of grinding, can 
govern the stone more to his mind by having the complete 
contro! of his work. Stones hung in this manner are be- 
coming daily: more in use, and wherever used, give univer- 
sal sausfaction. The rollers can be attached to stones hun 
in the common way. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 52 
North Market Boston. July 14 











FENCE CHAINS. 
Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 
for Fences or other purposes. For sale by J. BRECK & 
CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER, 


The Editorial department of this paper having come 
into the hands of the subscriber, he is now authorized 
by the publishers to inform the public that the price of 
the paper is reduced. In future the terms will be $2 
per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid within thirty 
| days. ALLEN PUTNAM. 

N. B.—Postmasters are required by law to frank ail 
sabscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
| expense to subscribers. 

















TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PKINTERS, 
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